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under the general agreement between France 
and Great Britain. 

The question of the boundary line at the en- 
trance of the Christiania Fiord, between 
Sweden and Norway. 

The land question in the New Hebrides, be- 
tween France and England. 

The Barotzeland frontier question between 
Great Britain and Portugal. 

The differences between the Turkish govern- 
ment and the administration of the Ottoman 
debt. 

Also the San Salvador and Dominican Republic 
arbitrations were brought to successful issue. 

NEW TREATIES. 

It is the earnest hope of the President of the United 
States that at no distant day the path may be made clear 
for entering into a comprehensive agreement of arbitra- 
tion with all governments which share our views. This 
matter is having at present the most earnest considera- 
tion. The government of the United States, in all 
proper ways, will continue to give its aid and encourage- 
ment to the cause of international arbitration, to which 
it is so firmly and earnestly committed. 

INTERNATIONAL EVILS. 

This is a significant and memorable gathering. It 
marks an epoch in the cause so dear to your hearts. 
There has never been before in the New World an 
assemblage similar to this in character, composition and 
aims. You are legislators chosen and ordained to give 
law to the civilized peoples of the earth. You have 
great powers, great opportunities, but it behooves you 
to remember that your responsibilities are coequal and 
commensurate with them. You represent law-abiding 
and liberty-loving people. Our most precious posses- 
sions came to us as a heritage. The men of to-day 
have not to fight for freedom of thought, or of speech, 
or of action, as their ancestors did ; but if we enjoy the 
blessings of freedom which they won for us, let us not 
forget that there are those in every country to whose 
perverted minds and unawakened consciences liberty 
means little more than freedom from restriction, dis- 
loyalty to law, and the right to harrass and prey upon 
organized society. Wheresoever Liberty lifts her gra- 
cious, serene and noble countenance to-day, back of it, 
like a horrid specter, glares the forbidding, sinister and 
ignoble apparition of license and anarchy. 

It occurs to me while we attune our voices to paeans 
in praise of liberty and peace, those of us who may be 
intrusted with the duty of making laws for the nations of 
the world might properly pause to consider also what 
legal remedies, outside the sphere of diplomacy, treaties 
and arbitrations, can be devised and applied to the settle- 
ment of questions arising from the consideration of such 
serious international problems as anarchist assassins, gen- 
eral sanitation, emigration and immigration, and citizen- 
ship. Here, I think, is a wide, varied, and important and 
immediately practicable field which may very well invite 
your most solemn and strenuous endeavors. 

Commingle with your efforts in behalf of international 
arbitration and the coming of an era of concord among 
the nations a conscientious and intelligent effort to pro- 
mote peace and goodwill among individuals, to compose 



class differences, to eradicate class hatreds, to bring about 
social order. The sources of power must be purified. 
Unless the individual can be enlightened and uplifted, I 
fear there can be no such thing as profound international 
peace, or a very long continued practice of settling 
anything more than the most trivial differences among 
nations by resort to arbitration. 

The rapidly growing interest in the subject of inter- 
national arbitration indicates, however, that your educa- 
tional endeavors are not in vain ; that they are bearing 
fruit; that they are well directed. It is not necessarily 
to be believed that all of the wishes and all the dearest 
and completest ideals of those who hope for universal 
peace and universal disarmament may be realized. Still, 
nothing in the realm of moral endeavor seems impossible ; 
and while the way seems long and the difficulties almost 
insuperable, yet by hard and sensible work, and earnest 
and prayerful striving, you may so animate, inspire, and 
uplift those who follow you that the latter may have the 
glorious fate to live in the golden time — 

" When the war drums throb no longer, and the battle flags 

are furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the federation of the world." 

. . ♦ ■ ■ 

Speech of Dr. Albert Gobat, Secretary of 
the Interparliamentary Union, on 
Presenting to President Roose- 
velt the St. Louis Resolution. 

Mr. President: I appear before you as the spokes- 
man of the Interparliamentary Union, and have the 
honor to place in your hands a resolution adopted by 
that association at the conference it has just held at St. 
Louis. When we recorded in 1891 at Rome our desire 
that there should be at an early date a conference of all 
the civilized states, we had no idea that our initiative 
would be so soon carried into effect, for ideas move 
slowly, especially in Europe, and so the Hague Confer- 
ence brought a most pleasant surprise to all the friends 
of international harmony. The first congress of nations, 
in spite of the difficulties it had to overcome, achieved 
very gratifying results, for it brought forth three con- 
ventions, of which one — that concerning the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes — is supremely im- 
portant. 

The Hague Conference, unfortunately, had to post- 
pone several questions it had intended to discuss, particu- 
larly the most important one of all, especially for Europe, 
that concerning the limitation of armaments. Five 
years have since elapsed, and no one has thought of call- 
ing a second conference of the states, the new conference 
that the Hague Convention of July 29, 1899, had itself 
provided for. The Interparliamentary Union, originator 
of the general congresses of nations, and intellectual 
parent — a point now admitted — of the Hague Confer- 
ence, could not allow this important institution to lapse 
into desuetude. It therefore decided, on the 13th of 
September last at St. Louis, to insist that a second con- 
ference be called. 

We look upon this institution as the starting point 
of the most important evolution ever entered into by 
mankind. It will at last embody the brotherhood of 
peoples, that community of the intellectual and material 
interests of nations that has always existed, but never, 
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until this day, so imperatively demanded that it be recog- 
nized, furthered and protected. The general conference* 
of states will regulate for the latter that which has been 
regulated for private persons for fifty centuries; they 
will make international arbitration compulsory; they 
will see to it that treaties are faithfully observed ; they 
will avert disputes ; they will relieve the people of over- 
whelming burdens imposed by criminal whims. 

But in order to accomplish its duty this institution 
must also be made the foundation of a political organiza- 
tion of the world. To that end, the contemplated con- 
ferences must be periodical, and, if I may here express a 
personal idea, they must, during the time intervening 
between these general assemblies, have an organ vested 
with certain supervising, directing and executive powers. 
This will prove to be the first stage of an international 
political organization, similar to that which now exists in 
the United States and in my own country, Switzerland. 

The Interparliamentary Conference of St. Louis has 
deemed you, Mr. President, to be especially fitted to as- 
sume the initiative of a second general assembly of the 
states. This duty naturally devolves upon the chief 
magistrate of a country where a congress of states con- 
venes yearly under the dome of the Capitol. We are, 
moreover, aware that in applying to you we address our- 
selves to an earnest defender of international justice, and 
we bear in mind the fact that you were the first head of 
a government who turned the governments toward the 
permanent court of arbitration of The Hague. And so, 
with the hope that you will comply with the wishes of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and that success will 
crown your initiative, I have the honor to lay before you 
the resolution. 

Mr. President, I have discharged the official duty 
with which I was intrusted. I venture to assume 
another, and feel confident that my action will receive 
the approval of all the members of European parlia- 
ments. We thank you, Mr. President, from the depths 
of our hearts for having been pleased to join in the 
friendly invitation extended to the Interparliamentary 
Union by the Congress of the United States by sending 
us an invitation in the name of your government and in 
your own. We express the most sincere wishes for the 
success of your political acts, for your happiness and that 
of your family, for the happiness and prosperity of the 
United States, whose infinite horizon is equaled by noth- 
ing save the breadth of views and the spirit of inde- 
pendence of the descendants of Washington and 
Franklin. 



Proceedings of the Interparliamentary 
Conference at St. Louis. 

The members of the Interparliamentary Union who 
came to this country to attend the Conference at St. Louis 
left New York the 7th of September at 9 A. M. on two 
special Pullman trains furnished by the Pennsylvania 
railroad. There were about two hundred members of 
the Union present as the guests of the government. 
The whole party, including wives, sons and daughters, 
secretaries and press attendants, numbered about two 
hundred and fifty. 

About a dozen members of the Arbitration Group in 



the United States Congress were with the party. The 
State Department was represented by Hon. John Martin 
and the Treasury Department by Hon. F. B. Rhodes, 
who had the disbursing of the fifty thousand dollars ap- 
propriated by Congress for the entertainment of the 
members of the Union. 

Fourteen foreign parliaments were represented by 
delegations. Hungary led with a delegation of more 
than forty, headed by Count Albert Apponyi, President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, member of the Hague 
Court, and one of the foremost statesmen in Europe. 
Portugal had but one representative, Denmark two, 
Austria nine, Belgium seventeen, England twenty-four, 
France thirty-one, Germany four, Italy twenty, Nether- 
lands six, Norway three, Roumania four, Sweden six, 
Switzerland six. 

The party was honored with the presence of William 
Randal Cremer, M. P., the distinguished founder of the 
Union, who, last December, received the Nobel Prize for 
his eminent services to the cause of international peace. 

The party lunched at Philadelphia, visited Independ- 
ence Hall and the Baldwin Locomotive works, and were 
driven along the Schuylkill River to the Country Club, 
where they were given a dinner. On the 8th they 
breakfasted at Pittsburg, visited the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Mills, the Carnegie Steel Company, and inspected 
the plant of the Homestead Steel works. On the 9th the 
party reached St. Louis and went to the Southern Hotel, 
which was their headquarters during the Conference. 

The Conference opened on Monday morning, Septem- 
ber 12, at 11 o'clock in the Festival Hall of the Exposi- 
tion. While the audience was gathering the great organ 
sounded out various national airs. A group of three 
peace flags, made by Dr. Friedman of New York, was 
swung out above the platform. A dozen newspaper men 
took their places at the reporters' tables. 

Dr. Albert Gobat, member of the Swiss National 
Council and General Secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Union, proposed Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member of 
Congress from Missouri, the founder of the Interparlia- 
mentary Group in the United States Congress, for Presi- 
dent of the Conference. The election was unanimous 
and hearty, and Mr. Bartholdt, who speaks German and 
English with about equal facility and understands French 
well, presided with dignity, ease and uniform satisfac- 
tion to all the members. On taking the chair he de- 
livered a short impressive address, from which we make 
a few citations : 

"We meet here to-day, not as individuals riding a 
hobby to please our fancy, but as law-makers clothed 
with authority by the voice of the people, and while we 
have not been expressly delegated by the people to serve 
the specific purpose which has brought us together, we 
feel that no grander service could be rendered any con- 
stituency anywhere under the sun than the service 
which would result in lessening the possibilities of war. 
We are pledged to render such service by creating a 
public sentiment, and by using whatever influence we 
may possess in the several legislative bodies to which we 
have been elected, in favor of law and justice in interna- 
tional relations, as against brute force, in favor of right 
as against might. In other words, we ask, aye we de- 
mand that differences between nations shall be adju- 



